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Revisiting  the  Past,  Embracing  the  Future 


2016  Meet  the 


As  part  of  NHS's  50th-anniversary  celebrations,  this  years 
Meet  the  Board  Tour  (to  take  place  Sunday,  July  31,  noon  to 
5:00  p.m.]  promises  to  be  a  day  of  unforgettable  gardens — 
seven  in  all!  Board  members  will  be  in  each  garden  to  welcome 
you  and  answer  questions. 

First,  we're  excited  to  include  one  of  our  nonprofit  partners:  the 
Seattle  Children's  PlayGarden.  Next,  there's  the  opportunity  to 
revisit  two  favorite  gardens  from  the  past — thank  you,  Lorene 
Edwards  Forkner  and  Daniel  Sparler — and  to  witness  their 
reinventions.  And  we  again  bring  you  a  "young"  garden,  with 
an  emphasis  on  sustainability,  courtesy  of  Meagan  McManus. 

If  you  enjoyed  hearing  garden  photographer  David  Perry  at  our 
April  lecture,  this  is  your  chance  to  be  dazzled  by  the  spectacle 
and  whimsy  of  his  garden.  Follow  that  with  a  frolic  through  the 
Galicic  and  Purdey  gardens — two  that  promise  eye-popping 
tropicals  on  parade. 

Be  sure  to  mark  your  calendar  now  to  ensure  you  don't  miss  out  on 
this  spectacular  lineup  of  garden  touring  offered  exclusively  to 
NFhS  members  and  guests.  A  special  thanks  to  all  garden  owners 
for  graciously  sharing  their  gardens — and  time — for  the  afternoon. 


Seattle  Children's 
PlayGarden 

Founded  on  die  core  prin¬ 
ciples  of  Adventure  Play, 
Garden  to  Table,  and  Full 
Inclusion,  the  PlayGarden 
is  designed  to  be  a  safe, 
supportive,  accessible,  and 
innovative  place  lor  chil¬ 
dren  of  all  abilities  to  play. 
Located  in  south-central 
Seattle,  the  PlayGarden 
is  a  one-acre  public  park 
featuring  a  living  fence, 
butterfly  border,  wild  zone, 
vegetable  garden,  urban  farm,  playground,  water  feature,  field  house,  and  garden  house,  as  well  as 
a  musical  installation  by  kinetic  sculptor  and  sound  artist  Trimpin.  The  PlayGarden  offers  pro¬ 
grams  for  toddlers  to  teens  and  is  open  to  the  public  for  play. 


Barbara  Purdey 

“I  live  in  the  garden,  I  just  sleep  in  the  house.” 
This  sign  from  a  friend  says  it  all  about  Barbara 
Purdy’s  garden.  When  Barb  retired  12  years  ago, 
she  entertained  an  innocent  desire  to  create  a 
more  tropical  feel  in  her  garden.  Since  then,  that 
fantasy  has  taken  on  a  life  of  its  own;  for  soon,  a 
variety  of  cannas,  plantation  lilies,  flax,  yucca,  and 
other  “friends”  began  appearing.  Three  windmill 
palms  arrived  to  grace  the  front  yard.  For  some 
fun,  colorful  annuals  joined  in,  plus  a  variety  of 
elderberry  trees  and  hardy  bananas.  Entering  the 
back  garden,  you’ll  soon  discover  why  Barb  calls 
this  “paradise.”  Perhaps  the  statue  of  David  con¬ 
tributes  to  the  mood. 


Lorene  Edwards  Forkner:  My  Forever  Garden 

Garden  design  is  many  things — art,  science,  traveling  through  space 
(and  time) — but  primarily  it  is  an  exercise  in  problem  solving.  A  recent 
next-door  building  project  and  its  impact  on  the  existing  landscape 
of  Lorene  Edwards  Forkner’s  garden  precipitated  a  complete  do-over 
(again).  Today,  her  new  garden  plays  nicely  with  nature,  is  easy  on  the 
gardener,  and  provides  a  stage  from  which  to  observe  birds,  bees,  wild¬ 
life,  and  the  ever-changing  seasons.  As  a  bonus,  she  has  a  nearly  constant 
harvest  of  good  food  and  plenty  of  room  for  relaxing. 


David  Perry:  Casual 
Cottage  Garden 

From  the  flower  explosion  on  the 
parking  strip  to  a  dragon-clipped 
boxwood  hedge  guarding  the  porch, 
this  unique  garden  exudes  a  casual 
and  nostalgic  cottage-garden  feel. 

The  1904  bungalow,  which  was 
surrounded  by  lawn  and  small  plant¬ 
ing  beds  20  years  ago,  has  been 
transformed  by  lifetime  gardener  and 
professional  photographer  David 
Perry.  The  mini-me  birdhouse — 
a  copy  of  the  main  house — sits 
high  atop  a  rebar  structure  with  a 
Zephirine  Drouhin  rose  climbing 
nearby.  Found  and  salvaged  items  create  focal  points  throughout,  includ¬ 
ing  a  barrel  of  fennel  with  blue  bottles  sticking  out  all  over,  which  Perry 
calls  his  “$  1 0  Chihuly.”  A  mound  of  strawberries  grows  in  a  salvaged 
wheelbarrow.  The  back  door  will  be  a  familiar  scene  for  some,  as  every 
week  David  arranges  flowers  from  the  garden  in  a  vase  on  the  door  and 
photographs  them  for  his  Facebook  friends  and  Instagram  followers. 


Daniel  Sparler 

A  quarter-century  of  excessive  planting  on  what  was  initially  a  blank  slate 
in  balmy  Seward  Park  has  produced  a  litany  of  lessons  for  giddy  autodidact 
collectors  Daniel  Sparler  and  Jeff  Schouten.  Chief  among  them  is  that 
out  of  every  100  or  so  foolish  acts  of  zone-denial  plantings  in  the  garden, 

15  or  20  just  might  survive  and  thrive.  This  sheds  light  on  the  emerging 
forest  of  woody  southern-hemisphere  natives,  including  sizable  specimens 
of  the  following  genera:  Abutilon,  Acradenia,  Agave,  Azara,  Callistemon, 
Crinodendron,  Desfontainia,  Dicksonia,  Drimys,  Eucryphia,  Grevdlea, 
Leptospemium,  Lomatia,  Luma,  Olearia,  Pittosporum,  Pseudopanax,  and 
Weinmannia ,  among  others.  There  is  eye  candy  for  the  color-starved  in  the 
form  of  dozens  of  dahlias,  hardy  fuchsias,  and  sundry  perennials,  plus  a 
water  feature  brimming  over  with  multihued  goldfish. 
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Meagan  McManus  and  Jonas  Haskins: 

The  Old  Made  New  Again 

When  Meagan  (currently  an  NHS  board  member)  and  Jonas  bought 
their  1932  Craftsman  farmhouse  in  2013,  the  garden  was  nonexistent, 
save  for  some  rogue  raspberries  in  the  neglected  vegetable  plot.  Together 
they’ve  set  about  laying  out  the  bones  for  their  vision  of  a  down-to-earth, 
pollinator- friendly  garden.  With  a  sprinkle  of  influence  from  Meagan  s 
time  in  Italy  and  a  dash  of  island  style  from  Jonas’s  childhood  on  San  Juan 
Island,  their  focus  is  on  plants  to  achieve  balance.  This  includes  a  vegeta¬ 
ble  plot  that  overflows  with  the  traditional  and  the  exotic  and  is  watched 
over  by  the  family  hens  from  their  mini  food  forest.  Summer  evenings  are 
spent  taking  it  all  in  from  the  covered  cedar  patio. 


Al  and  Caroline  Galicic 


The  Galicic  garden  in  Normandy  Park  (see  photo  at  left),  curated  and  tended  by  NHS  board  member  Justin  Galicic,  consists  of  seven  diverse  zones 
filling  half  an  acre.  A  tropical  jungle  with  a  koi  pond  and  roaring  waterfalls  slowly  transitions  to  a  sunny  Mediterranean  border.  Walk  a  little  farther  and 
you’ll  find  yourself  engulfed  in  a  shady  woodland.  As  you  meander  through  the  labyrinth  of  cobblestone  pathways,  you’ll  encounter  over  2,000  taxa  of 
plants,  many  of  which  are  rare  or  endangered.  Finally,  don’t  forget  to  stroll  through  the  stunningly  ornamental  vegetable  garden,  where  every  plant  in 
sight  is  either  edible  or  medicinal. 


Mount  Rainier  viewed  from  the  Burroughs 
Mountain  Trail,  one  of  the  most  accessible 
alpine  zone  trails  in  Washington. 


Gardening  is  absolutely  aggravating! 

Not  just  weeding,  but  transplanting,  too.  How  many  times  can 
you  move  one  plant?  And  watering — it  seems  every  year  the 
watering  season  starts  earlier  and  earlier.  Why  can’t  plants  just 
take  care  of  themselves  ? ! 

Yet,  I  never  get  sick  of  them. 

If  I’m  not  outside  watering  or  transplanting,  I’m  online  ordering 
plants  or  deep  in  the  pages  of  a  book,  looking  for  some  reason  to 
explain  why  my  latest  purchase  failed. 

Still,  I  get  so  damn  sick  of  gardening  at  times. 

When  I  start  feeling  that  way  I  know  it’s  time  to  drop  the 
shovel  and  hit  the  trail.  There’s  nothing  like  a  hike  somewhere 


wild — where  the  plants  take  care  of  themselves — to  ease  my 
garden-troubled  mind. 

We  Washingtonians  are  lucky  to  live  in  one  of  the  most  diverse 
landscapes  in  the  United  States.  Within  the  state  there  are  seven 
wide-ranging  and  diffuse  ecoregions,  and  within  these  there 
is  kaleidoscopic  variability.  We  can  drive  from  high  desert  to 
rainforest  lowlands  in  mere  hours.  We  can  wade  through  mucky 
meadows  or  teeter  on  rocky  peaks.  We  can  amble  across  sunny 
prairies  or  wander  in  the  darkness  of  massive  conifers. 

And,  wherever  you  go  in  this  state,  you  will  find  beautiful  plants. 

The  Washington  Flora  Checklist  (http:/ /biology.burke.washington. 
edu/herbarium/waflora/checklist.php)  boasts  3,697  distinct  taxa 
across  the  state.  We  have  more  native  orchids  than  the  Hawaiian 


Sticky  geranium  ( Geranium 
viscosissimum )  growing  along  the 
Umtanum  Creek  Trail '  1 

Yakima  River 


Candystick  ( Allotropa  virgata ) 
on  the  Eagle  Peak  Trail  in  the 
lower-elevation  forests  of 
Mount  Rainier  National  Park. 


Harsh  paintbrush  ( Castilleja  hispida), 
western  buttercup  (. Ranunculus  occidentals ) 
and  sea  blush  (. Plectritis  congesta)  in  bloom 
in  the  prairies  at  Glacial  Heritage  Preserve, 
south  of  Olympia. 


GARD 


Dwarf  prickly  pear  ( Opuntia  fragilis ) 
blooming  in  May  at  Steamboat  Rock 
State  Park. 


Spotted  coralroot  ( Corallorhiza 
maculata)  on  the  Eagle  Peak  Trail  in 
the  lower-elevation  forests  of 
Mount  Rainier  National  Park. 


Rabbitbrush  ( Ericameria  nauseosa ) 
in  the  high  desert  of  Eastern  Washington 
at  Sun  Lakes-Dry  Falls  State  Park. 


Islands  and  some  of  the  tallest  trees  in  the  world.  Our  prairies 
south  of  Olympia  are  considered  one  the  rarest  ecosystems  in  the 
United  States. 

The  Puget  Sound  Basin,  predominantly  urbanized  or  agricultural, 
offers  only  a  few  “islands”  of  interesting  plants;  the  prairies  are 
one.  So  to  truly  see  the  botanical  wonders  of  our  state  we  need  to 
drive,  and  after  a  drive,  hike. 

Hiking  implies  climbing,  and  climb  we  often  do  in  this  moun¬ 
tainous  region  we  call  home.  As  the  dictionary  defines  it,  hiking 
means  simply  to  walk,  albeit  “to  walk  a  great  distance.”  But  you 
certainly  don’t  need  to  walk  a  great  distance  to  see  beautiful  wild 
plants.  And  any  of  you  who  have  driven  up  to  Paradise,  in  Mount 
Rainier  National  Park,  know  you  barely  have  to  get  out  of  your 
car  to  see  botanical  beauty  close  up. 

I  can  walk  down  my  country  road  in  the  Snoqualmie  Valley 
at  almost  any  time  of  year  and  find  many  lovely  native  plants 
blooming.  As  I  write,  the  Carnation  Marsh  is  a  blizzard  of  Pacific 
crabapple  (. Malus fused)  in  full  bloom. 

So  why  hike  at  all? 

You’d  think  that  with  low  back  pain  and  creaky  knees,  a  ham¬ 
mock  or  a  spa  would  be  the  antidote  to  gardening,  not  a  walk. 

But  there  is  something  about  the  rhythm  of  walking,  whether 
it  is  a  climb  or  flatland  amble,  that  sets  things  right  in  the  body. 


It  resets  our  inner  clock  back  to  the  slow  tick-tock  of  the  seasons, 
rather  than  the  miles-per-hour  we  usually  measure  life  by.  And 
when  there  are  wildflowers  to  be  seen,  our  inner  clock  beats  even 
more  slowly. 

Or  at  least  mine  does. 

I  drive  my  hiking  friends  crazy  with  my  continuous  stops  to  bota¬ 
nize,  especially  if  I’ve  brought  my  jeweler’s  loup.  Or  even  worse, 
my  camera,  with  its  macro  lens  firmly  attached,  and  my  tripod. 

I  get  much  more  out  of  a  hike  than  low  blood  pressure  and  a 
heightened  sense  of  well-being.  Many  hikes  have  inspired  the  gar¬ 
dener  in  me.  I  have  learned  much  from  the  seemingly  chaotic  plant 
communities  that  hiking  trails  cut  through — not  only  about  some 
sort  of  cosmic  order  but  also  about  texture  and  color  relationships. 

Hiking,  like  gardening,  is  ideal  for  restless  souls  like  yours  and 
mine.  Hobo-like,  backpack  on  back,  a  cheese  sandwich,  an 
apple,  a  bottle  of  water — it  is  one  of  the  rare  times  I  feel  free  in 
my  busy  life. 

Writer  Rebecca  Solnit  calls  walking  “an  amateur  act.”  Victorian 
mountaineer  Leslie  Stephen  called  it  “primitive  and  simple.”  When 
it  comes  to  walking  among  the  wildflowers,  tens  of  thousands  of 
visitors  to  Paradise  each  year  prove  it  doesn’t  take  extraordinary 
effort.  All  you  need  is  a  desire  to  move  and  a  love  of  plants. 

I  think  that  describes  just  about  every  one  of  us  gardeners.  ^ 


Suggestions  for  Wildflower  Hikes 

Black  River-Mima  Prairie  Glacial  Heritage  Preserve,  south  of  Olympia;  see  http://www.co.thurston.wa.us/parks/parks-glacial-heritage.htm 
Burroughs  Mountain  Trail  and  Eagle  Peak  Trail,  Mount  Rainier  National  Park;  see  https://www.nps.gov/mora/planyourvisit/trails-of-mount- 
rainier.htm 

Paradise,  Mount  Rainier  National  Park;  see  https://www.nps.gov/mora/planyourvisit/paradise.htm 
Steamboat  Rock  State  Park,  Electric  City;  see  http://parks.state.wa.us/590/Steamboat-Rock 
Sun  Lakes-Dry  Falls  State  Park,  Coulee  City;  see  http://parks.state.wa.us/298/Sun-Lakes-Dry-Falls 
Umtanum  Creek  Trail,  near  Yakima;  see  http://www.wta. org/go-hiking/hikes/umtanum-creek-canyon 
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No  Fear  Garden  Design  Series 

Renovating  a  Plant  Collector's  Garden 


This  issue  s  design  column  is  not  about 
the  design  of  a  new  garden  but  about 
reworking  an  existing  one.  As  the  garden 
changes  it  develops  character,  but  there 
are  times  when  it  just  doesn’t  age  grace¬ 
fully.  Overhauling  an  existing  garden 
requires  a  different  approach  than  filling  a 
blank  canvas.  It  takes  a  bit  of  savvy  to  add, 
subtract,  and  mix  in  order  to  bring  it  all 
back  together. 

Usually,  the  gardens  in  need  of  editing  are 
those  tended  by  plant  collectors,  who  are 
much  like  quilters  who  collect  fabric.  But 
instead  of  stashing  fabric  in  boxes,  plant 
collectors  tuck  in  their  treasures  anywhere 
they  can  find  open  dirt.  After  years  of 


Words  and  photos  by  Sue  Goetz 

planting  this  way,  the  garden  sometimes 
suffers  from  an  identity  crisis.  The  design 
has  gone  astray  while  chaos  reigns.  The 
good  news:  it’s  okay  to  be  a  plant  collec¬ 
tor;  it’s  what  makes  a  garden  interesting. 
The  bad  news:  sometimes  we  have  to  rein 
in  the  shopaholic  and  plant-swapping 
tendencies  for  a  moment  and  get  back  to 
the  basics  of  design. 

Step  by  Step 

Get  into  shape 

Start  by  assessing  the  shape  of  the  space. 
Will  it  need  to  be  bigger  or  smaller?  Are 
the  edges  finished  or  in  need  of  recutting? 
Could  it  have  a  more  interesting  shape? 


Are  the  plants  spilling  over  the  edges? 
Consider  a  refresh  of  the  lines.  Keep  in 
mind  that  you  are  still  a  plant  collector 
(and  that  is  a  tough  habit  to  break),  so 
allow  spaces  to  expand,  and  creep  out 
borders  or  create  new  ones  for  future 
plant  finds. 

Rip  out  or  revive 

Decide  which  plants  are  staying  and 
which  are  going.  Don’t  hesitate  to  rip  out 
any  plants  that  are  beyond  their  prime. 
Look  at  the  aesthetics.  When  a  plant 
overtakes  another  to  steal  away  its  shape, 
it  is  time  to  go.  If  a  shrub  crowds  to  the 
point  of  half  killing  another,  remove  it,  or 
both  if  needed.  If  you  have  to  shear  down 
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a  plant  every  year  to  keep  it  from  block¬ 
ing  a  window,  it  needs  to  go.  Remember 
the  adage  “right  plant,  right  place” — it 
will  ring  in  your  ears  as  you  drag  out  the 
shovel.  Plant  removal  can  be  hard,  but  you 
are  doing  the  right  thing.  The  goal  is  to 
restore  order,  yet  keep  maturity,  so  evalu¬ 
ate  carefully.  It  may  be  simply  a  matter  of 
entirely  removing  one  plant  to  allow  the 
others  around  it  to  have  space,  rather  than 
rearranging  everything. 

Evaluate  and  plan 

After  taking  out  the  bad  and  keeping  the 
good,  it’s  time  to  have  a  plan.  Take  note 
of  areas  that  need  new  texture,  color,  and 
repetition.  Identify  empty  spaces  and 
evaluate  underachievers. 

Stick  to  basic 
design  principles 

Start  with  the  layers  of  a  garden:  the 
main,  the  supporting,  and  the  fillers.  The 
main  plants  are  those  that  give  structure 
and  provide  the  most  drama.  The  sup¬ 
porting  plants  are  ones  that  complement 
the  main  plants.  These  tend  to  be  shrubs 
and  larger  ornamental  grasses.  The  fillers 


are  plants  that  fill  in  the  gaps  between 
the  main  and  supporting  roles  of  other 
plant  choices.  Fillers  are  typically  peren¬ 
nials,  groundcovers,  and  bulbs.  Mixed 
garden  spaces  have  all  the  layers  and  also 
something  for  each  month  of  the  year. 
Choose  new  plant  additions  that  add 
back  missing  elements  and  layers.  Look 
for  varieties  that  provide  interest  in  mul¬ 
tiple  seasons  and  that  add  texture  and 
dimension  to  the  existing  plantings. 

Just  say  no 

Say  no  to  new  plants,  at  least  until  you 
have  a  plan.  New  additions  in  the  early 


stages  of  renovation  can  be  more  prob¬ 
lematic  than  helpful.  Don’t  be  tempted  to 
purchase  anything  until  you  know  what 
spaces  are  left  and  what  elements  of  design 
are  missing. 

Remember,  every  garden  changes  and 
there  is  always  something  to  dig,  divide, 
and  maintain.  The  goal  is  to  not  let 
things  get  to  the  point  of  overwhelming 
clutter, 
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Many  maples  grow  relatively  quickly,  and  the  sugar  maple,  Acer 
saccharum,  native  to  eastern  North  America,  is  no  exception. 
Three  of  the  finest  selections  for  the  Pacific  Northwest  ar eA.  sac¬ 
charum  ‘Commemoration’  ‘Legacy’,  and  ‘Temple’s  Upright’.  These 
will  fairly  rapidly  reach  30  to  35  feet  tall  (spreading  to  25,  20,  and 
10  feet,  respectively)  in  10  years,  to  provide  welcoming  shade  on 
a  hot  summer’s  day.  Indeed,  when  ‘Commemoration’  was  selected 


!  The  handsome  dark-green  leaves 
are  glossy  and  thick — quite  resistant  to  tattering  from  strong 
winds — and  in  autumn  they  change  to  a  kaleidoscope  of  oranges, 
reds,  and  yellows. 

Fraxinus  americana,  or  white  ash,  is  a  common  neighbor  of  the 
sugar  maple,  as  they  share  a  similar  forest  habitat  and  native 
range.  F.  americana  ‘Junginger’  AUTUMN  PURPLE®  is  a  selec¬ 
tion  discovered  on  the  University  of  Wisconsin  campus  by  Karl 
Junginger  of  McKay  Nursery.  It  is  a  superior  form  that  grows 
quickly — to  30  feet  tall  by  25  wide  in  10  years — with  a  straight 
trunk  and  wide  oval-to-round  shape  as  it  matures,  offering  wel¬ 
come  shelter  from  the  hot  summer  sun.  The  pinnately  compound 
foliage  is  dark  green  in  summer,  then  morphs  to  shades  of  purple, 
orange,  red,  and  golden  yellow.  White  ash  is  one  of  the  first  trees 
to  change  colors  in  the  fall. 


A  third  native  to  the  eastern  United  States,  and  also  a  fairly 
speedy  grower,  is  Liriodendron  tulipifera,  commonly  called  the 
tulip  tree.  (At  least  that’s  what  we  call  it  in  this  area,  but  according 
to  Arthur  Lee  Jacobson,  author  of  Trees  of  Seattle,  “Most  people 
who  live  where  it  grows  wild  don’t  call  it  Tulip  tree,  but  Yellow 


by  Rick  Peterson 

II  you  fall  into  the  camp  of  those  who  keenly  look  forward  to  long 
summer  days  filled  with  sunshine  and  elevated  temperatures,  then 
the  past  few  summers  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  have  been  nirvana 
for  you.  There  are  others,  however  (myself  included),  who,  while 
definitely  game  for  a  beautiful,  sunny  summer  day,  prefer  clouds 
and  cooler  weather.  We  are  the  ones  likely  to  seek  a  shady  spot 
in  the  garden  to  relax,  away  from  the  sun’s  bright  rays.  For  us, 
there  are  a  number  of  outstanding  broadleaved  trees  that  are  fast 
growers  and  will  quickly  provide  shade.  Under  favorable  growing 
conditions  all  the  deciduous  trees  mentioned  below  can  reach 
from  25  to  40  feet  in  10  years — they  definitely  put  on  a  lot  of  new 
growth  very  fast! 


Poplar”)  This  queen  of  the  woodlands  is  the  tallest  deciduous 
tree  in  North  America;  one  specimen  recently  discovered  in  the 
mountains  of  North  Carolina  exceeded  190  feet!  In  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  however,  mature  trees  average  around  100  feet  tall 
and  50  wide  (to  40  feet  in  10  years);  unquestionably,  this  is  for 
the  large  garden  and  will  provide  a  generous  amount  of  shade. 
The  distinctively  shaped  foliage — somewhat  like  a  cat  mask  in 
silhouette — emerges  in  early  spring  a  bright  yellow-green,  matur¬ 
ing  to  bright  green,  and  turning  brilliant  yellow  in  autumn. 

L.  tulipifera  Aureomarginatum’  is  similar  to  the  species  in  most 
respects,  except  the  leaves  emerge  a  bright  creamy  white  with  a 
splash  of  fresh  green  in  the  center.  The  color  softens  in  summer  to 
chartreuse  with  darker  green  centers. 

Finally,  Zelkova  serrata,  or  Japanese  zelkova,  is,  as  the  common 
name  implies,  from  Japan  but  is  also  found  in  China  and 
Korea.  The  characteristic  broad  vase-shape  habit  is  generally 
maintained  from  youth  to  maturity  and  the  10-year  height 
can  be  up  to  about  25  feet  tall  and  20  wide — providing  ample 
shade  in  relatively  short  order — while  at  maturity  a  stature  of 
50  feet  tall  by  40  wide  is  typical.  The  foliage  is  dark  green,  with 
the  leaf  edges  being  serrate,  or  sawlike,  as  alluded  to  in  the 


species  name.  Autumn  color  is  soft  yellow,  orange,  and  russet. 

Two  fine  cultivars  o [Zelkova  serrata  are  ‘Green  Vase’  and  ‘Village 
Green’.  Both  have  all  the  desirable  characteristics  of  the  species, 
including  a  wonderful  scaffold  of  branches  for  a  great  winter 
silhouette.  However,  the  former  is  reported  to  be  somewhat 
narrower  and  faster  growing  than  either  Z.  serrata  or  Z.  serrata 
‘Village  Green’ — up  to  35  feet  tall  in  ten  years  versus  about 
25  and  30  feet,  respectively,  for  the  other  two.  Also,  ‘Village 
Green’  tends  to  mature  somewhat  wider  than  ‘Green  Vase’,  and 
its  leaves  are  described  as  being  more  wine  red  to  rusty  red  in 
fall,  while  those  of ‘Green  Vase’  are  more  a  mixture  of  yellows, 
oranges,  and  bronzy  red. 

Shade  may  not  be  a  common  issue  in  the  Pacific  Northwest — 
with  our  landscape  of  conifers  and  bigleaf  maples — but  if  you 
have  a  large,  open  site  and  are  looking  for  a  quick-growing  tree 
to  provide  a  canopy  of  green  against  the  hot  summer  sun  and 
brilliant  color  in  the  fall,  then  any  of  the  above  Great  Plant  Picks 
selections  would  do  well  for  you.  ^ 


Opposite  Background  Image:  Liriodendron  tulipifera  ‘Aureomarginatum’  leaves  |  photo  Richie  Steffen 


Opposite  Bottom  Left \  Acer  saccharum  ‘Commemoration’  leaves  |  photo  J.  Frank  Schmidt  &  Son  Co. 
Opposite  Bottom  Right:  Zelkova  serrata  ‘Village  Green’  |  photo  J.  Frank  Schmidt  &  Son  Co. 
Above  Left:  Liriodendron  tulipifera  Aureomarginata’  |  photo  Richie  Steffen 
Above  Center:  Acer  saccharum  ‘Legacy’  j  photo  J.  Frank  Schmidt  &  Son  Co. 


Above  Right:  Fraxinus  americana  ‘Junginger’  AUTUMN  PURPLE”  |  pho 


Background  Image:  Zelkova  serrata ‘Green  Vase’  |  photo  J.  Fr; 


M 


Northwest  Horticultural  Society 


NHS  Scholarshi 


Betty  Miller  (second  from  right)  with  the  1988 
NHS  scholarship  awardees:  (left  to  right)  Scot 
Medbury,  Sarah  Reichard,  and  Clayton  Antieau. 


In  the  spring  issue  of  Garden  Notes,  John  Wott  described  Elisabeth 
Millers  involvement  in  establishing  both  the  Urban  Horticulture 
program  at  the  University  of  Washington  and  the  Northwest 
Horticultural  Society  (then  called  Northwest  Ornamental 
Horticultural  Society).  Ever  concerned  with  education  and 
research,  Mrs.  Miller  encouraged  the  society  to  set  up  an  education 
fund  for  UW graduate  students.  After  nine  years  of  fund-raising, 
the  first  scholarships  from  the  NHS  Annual  Elisabeth  Carey  Miller 
Scholarship  Award  in  Horticulture  were  presented  in  1 988.  Here 
are  ‘ ‘progress ”  reports from  those  three  recipients. 


CLAY  ANTIEAU,  Horticulturist;  Botanist; 
Science  Communicator;  and  President, 
Washington  Native  Plant  Society 

As  the  Northwest  Horticultural  Society  celebrates  its  50th 
Anniversary,  I  reflect  upon  the  Society’s  1988  Miller  Scholarship 
and  how  my  education  and  career  have  been  nourished.  Without 
exaggeration,  graduate  study  has  been  the  most  formative  expe¬ 
rience  in  my  personal  and  professional  growth  and  was  made 
possible  only  through  generous  support  from  the  University 
of  Washington,  Northwest  Horticultural  Society,  Washington 
Native  Plant  Society,  Hunt  Institute,  and  others.  For  this  generos¬ 
ity  and  encouragement,  I  remain  forever  indebted  and  thankful. 

My  graduate  study  focused  on  native  plant  life — first  with  Pacific 
Northwest  shrub  species  and  later  with  South  American  currants 
and  gooseberries.  Beginning  in  1982,  in  discussions  with  Joe 
Witt  (former  curator  of  the  Washington  Park  Arboretum  and 
my  first  graduate  adviser),  I  embarked  on  what  has  unfurled  to 
be  an  eminently  fascinating  and  rewarding  journey.  As  an  envi¬ 
ronmental  consultant,  I’ve  experienced  many  of  North  America’s 
remarkable  and  diverse  ecosystems.  I’ve  worked  as  a  Cooperative 
Extension  Water  Quality  and  Horticulture  educator  in  rural 
communities,  as  a  State  of  Washington  wetland  biologist,  and  as 
a  municipal  watershed  planner  and  environmental  scientist.  I’ve 
crossed  paths  with  so  many  people  who  live  with,  work  with,  and 
appreciate  native  plants — and  all  the  while  laughing,  learning, 
teaching,  and  enjoying  together. 


I  luckily  stumbled 
upon  this  generos¬ 
ity  and  have  since 
striven  to  pay  it 
back  in  public  ser¬ 
vice.  And  so  I  teach 
and  speak  widely  in 
public.  I  volunteer 
in  the  governance 
of  nonprofit  orga¬ 
nizations  such 
as  Washington 
Trails  Association,  Society  for  Ecological  Restoration,  and 
Washington  Native  Plant  Society.  And  I  carefully  cultivate  a 
personal  garden — front  and  center  to  the  public  eye — 25  years  in 
the  making  and  amid  the  last  smudges  of  greenspace  in  our  ever- 
increasingly  dense  neighborhood. 

Throughout  my  journey,  a  touchstone  has  been  curiosity  about 
and  appreciation  of  native  plant  life — firmly  rooted  those  many 
years  ago  at  the  Center  for  Urban  Horticulture  and  successfully 
nourished  by  the  Miller  scholarship.  Although  I  was  the  one 
awarded  the  Scholarship,  the  reality  is  that  those  NHS  dollars 
have  been  working  hard  since  1988  to  support  enjoyment  and 
conservation  of  native  plants  and  habitats — touching  the  lives  of 
countless  people  along  the  way. 
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Receiving  the  NHS 
Elisabeth  C.  Miller 
Scholarship  in  its  inau¬ 
gural  year  was  a  career 
boost  that  endures, 
even  now,  nearly  30 
years  later.  When  it  was 
announced  that  I  was 
among  the  first  winners,  I  felt  that  my  aspirations  to  a  career  in 
public  garden  administration  were  significantly  validated  and 
strengthened  by  this  important  public  recognition.  It  meant 
even  more  to  me  that  Mrs.  Miller,  the  consummate  plant  epicure, 
helped  select  the  scholarship  winners  herself.  Afterward,  Mrs. 
Miller  inspired  me  to  pour  some  of  my  passion  for  plants  into 


I  will  be  forever  indebted  to  NHS  for  that  honor  so  early  in  my 
career  and  am  extraordinarily  pleased  to  know  that  many  other 
students  have  benefited  from  this  outstanding  program  since  its 
inception. 


SCOT 
MEDBURY, 
President, 
Brooklyn  Botanic 
Garden 


writing  by  contributing  a  piece  to  Pacific  Horticulture  magazine, 
resulting  in  “Tasmanian  Plants  for  Northwest  Gardens,”  an  article 
of  which  I  remain  quite  proud.  Graduate  study  can  be  a  tough 
go  financially  for  some  students,  and  for  me  the  funding  was  also 
meaningful,  as  it  augmented  the  University’s  generous  support  in 
enabling  me  to  conduct  historical  research  on  the  early  history  of 
plantings  in  the  Washington  Park  Arboretum. 


The  lasting  impact  of  the  Miller  Scholarship  remains  one  of  pure 
encouragement,  which  I  have  held  close  ever  since.  I’ve  taken  this 
validation  with  me  to  challenging  public-garden  leadership 
positions  in  Hawaii,  California,  and  now  here  in  New  York 
City.  At  Brooklyn  Botanic  Garden  I  have  been  fortunate  to  be 
involved  in  projects  and  programs  at  one  of  the  United  States’s 
preeminent  public  gardens  and  at  a  scale  I  could  have  never 
imagined  for  myself. 


SARAH  REICHARD,  Director,  University 
of  Washington  Botanic  Gardens 

My  career  has  been  so  much  more  than  I  ever  anticipated  as  a 
graduate  student.  I  am  deeply  appreciative  of  those  who  helped 
me  in  my  studies,  including  the  Northwest  Horticultural  Society 
and  their  Elisabeth  C.  Miller  Scholarship.  While  working  on  a 
Master  of  Science  in  systematics,  I  became  interested  in  knowing 
whether  the  Chilean  species  I  was  working  on  would  become 
invasive  if  introduced  here.  It  seemed  like  a  simple  question,  but 
a  literature  search  showed  there  was  no  method  to  determine 
that,  and,  in  fact,  some  scientists  said  it  could  not  be  done.  But 
I  had  observed  that  the  same  species  invade 
over  and  over,  while  others  don’t,  despite 
frequent  cultivation.  That  basic  problem 
formed  the  thesis  for  my  doctorate  and  has 
continued  to  be  the  principle  research  ques¬ 
tion  of  my  life — I  continue  to  research  and 
publish  on  it. 

The  Miller  Scholarship  allowed  me  to  travel 
around  the  country,  visiting  herbaria  to  doc¬ 
ument  the  woody  species  that  were  invading 
North  America  during  the  late  1980s  and 
gain  an  understanding  of  their  life  histories. 

The  data  collected  through  that  process, 
along  with  other  data,  permitted  me  to 


develop  statistical  models  and  decision  trees  that  allow  a  user  to 
predict  likelihood  of  invasion  ability. 

This  work  was  done  just  as  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
was  reluctantly  accepting  that  they  needed  to  be  more  proactive 
in  evaluating  incoming  plants.  They  invited  me  to  participate 
in  a  review  and  report.  That  was  my  introduction  to  policy 
making,  and  I  quickly  realized  that  good  policy  was  as  impor¬ 
tant  to  plant  conservation  as  good  science.  I  served  six  years 
on  the  Invasive  Species  Advisory  Committee — advisory  to 
several  U.S.  agencies  including  Interior  and  Agriculture.  I  also 
coauthored  a  book  on  predicting  invasions  for  the  National 
Academy  of  Science.  The  opportunities  I 
have  had  to  influence  international,  national, 
and  state  policies  and  practices  all  stemmed 
from  the  basic  question  I  had  of  why  some 
species  invade  and  others  don’t. 

All  of  this  led  to  my  current  position  as  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  University  of  Washington  Botanic 
Gardens,  the  very  place  where  I  first  asked  that 
question.  I  had  no  idea  when  I  was  a  graduate 
student  that  this  would  be  where  I  would  end 
up,  but  I  have  loved  the  journey.  I  thank  Mrs. 
Miller  (whose  garden  I  am  now  a  trustee  of) 
and  the  Northwest  Horticultural  Society  for 
helping  get  me  started  on  it. 


Northwest  Horticultural  Society 


July  14,  2016 

Wildflower  Hike 
with  Daniel  Mount 

Tucquala  Meadows 
10:00  a.m.  -  4:00  p.m 


LITERARY 

from  the  Miller 

By  Brian  Thompson 


NOTES 

Library 


July  20,  2016 

Meet  the  Designer  Series 

Queen  Anne 
10:00  a.m.  -  1:00  p.m. 


July  27,  2016 

Fern  Workshop 

Vashon  Island 
9:00  a.m.  -  4:00  p.m. 


July  28,  2016 

50th  Anniversary  Series 
Panel  Discussion 
&  Summer  Party 

CUH  6:30  p.m. 

July  31,  2016 

Meet  the  Board  Tour 

12:00  p.m.  -  5:00  p.m. 

August  1  9,  20 1  6 

Day  Tour 

Skagit  Valley  Flower  Farms 

9:00  a.m.  -  3:00  p.m. 


A  few  years  ago,  I  was  fortunate  to  hear  Andrea  Wulf  speak  at  the  Chicago  Botanic 
Gardens  on  her  book  Founding  Gardeners  (2011),  the  subject  of  her  upcoming  talk  for 
NHS  on  October  26.  She  is  an  outstanding  storyteller,  and  I  urge  all  members  to  attend 
and  enjoy  this  rare  opportunity  to  learn  about  the  gardens  and  gardening  ambitions  of 
the  first  four  U.S.  presidents.  The  late  1 8th  to  early  1 9th  century  was  a  time  when  gar¬ 
dening  was  held  in  high  regard,  even  by  the  most  powerful  in  our  country. 

Before  Andrea’s  talk,  you  can  borrow  and  read  this  book  and  others  by  Wulf  from  the 
Miller  Library — all  are  delightful.  Her  earliest,  This  Other  Eden  (from  2005  and 
cowritten  with  Emma  Gieben-Gamal),  recounts  the  founding  of  seven  of  the  most 
famous  gardens  of  England  and  is  an  excellent  history  of  garden  practices  and  styles  from 
the  early  1600s  to  the  early  1900s.  All  of  the  gardens  considered  are  open  to  visit  today 
and  have — at  least  in  part — been  restored  to  their  original  state. 

In  The  Brother  Gardeners  (2009),  Wulf  chronicles  the  arrival  of  new,  garden-worthy 
plants  to  England  from  North  America  and  elsewhere  in  the  mid- 1700s  and  the  network 
of  botanists,  plant  explorers,  and  aristocrats  that  fueled  the  exploding  interest  in  garden¬ 
ing.  Together,  these  books  set  the  stage  for  Founding  Gardeners. 

Wulf  was  born  in  India,  spent  her  childhood  in  Germany,  and  has  lived  her  adult  life 
in  England.  I  appreciate  her  fresh  perspective  on  American  history.  Her  writing  style 
reminds  me  of  a  historical  novel  in  which  George  Washington,  John  Adams,  Thomas 
Jefferson,  and  James  Madison  are  fleshed  out  as  characters,  both  in  creating  a  nation  and 
in  their  shared  interest  in  gardening,  agriculture,  and  the  ongoing  discovery  of 
new  plants. 


August  25,  2016 

Meet  the  Designer  Series 

Eastside 

10:00  a.m.  -  1:00  p.m. 

September  15,  2016 

Elisabeth  C.  Miller  Lecture 
Meany  Hall,  University  of 
Washington 

7:00  p.m. 

September  16,  2016 

Fall  Plant  Sale,  CUH 

9:00  a.m.  -  3:00  p.m. 


Wulf  s  most  recent  book,  The  Invention  of  Nature 
(2015),  is  a  biography  of  the  German  naturalist 
and  explorer  Alexander  von  Humboldt  (1769- 
1859),  who  met  both  Jefferson  and  Madison 
and  expanded  on  their  views,  with  relevance  to 
gardeners  today.  “Environmentalists,  ecologists 
and  nature  writers  today  remain  firmly  rooted 
in  Humboldt  s  vision — although  many  have 
never  heard  of  him.  Nonetheless,  Humboldt 
is  their  founding  father.”  ^ 


Brian  Thompson  is  the  manager  and 
curator  of  horticultural  literature for  the 
Elisabeth  C.  Miller  Library. 
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22ND  ANNUAL 

Elisabeth  Carey  Miller 
Memorial  Lecture 

Mrs.  Miller  was  dedicated  to  the  education  of  gardeners  and  relished  the  opportunity  to  share  her  insights 
with  others  and  to  bring  knowledgeable  horticulturalists  to  the  Pacific  Northwest  to  share  their  experiences. 
As  a  lasting  gift  to  the  horticultural  community >,  the  Pendleton  and  Elisabeth  Carey  Miller  Charitable 
Foundation,  the  Elisabeth  Carey  Miller  Botanical  Garden,  the  Northwest  Horticultural  Society  and  the 
Elisabeth  C.  Miller  Library  sponsor  a  free  annual  memorial  lecture  to  remember  the  legacy  of  Betty  Miller. 


A  Fresh  Approach  to  the  Urban  Landscape 

Featuring  Dr.  Ari  Novy,  Executive  Director,  United  States  Botanic  Garden 


Populations  are  rapidly  urban¬ 
izing.  Fewer  and  fewer  people 
have  regular  contact  with 
the  green  spaces  of  natural 
lands  or  the  landscapes  of 
agriculture.  Yet,  our  soci¬ 
etal  success  and  survival 
rely  on  our  ability  to  effec¬ 
tively  steward  vast  swaths 
of  natural  and  agricultural 
land  that  are  often  far  from 
our  urban  centers.  Join  Dr.  Ari 
Novy,  executive  director  of  the  United 
States  Botanic  Garden,  for  “A  Fresh 
Approach  to  the  Urban  Landscape,”  a 
lecture  exploring  how  the  presentation 
of  plants,  through  ecologically  and  agri¬ 
culturally  oriented  educational  strategies, 
can  engage  urban  populations  in  impor¬ 
tant  environmental  issues  and  help  create 
beautiful,  healthy  cities. 

Steeped  in  history,  rich  with  tradition, 
the  United  States  Botanic  Garden  is 
a  living  plant  museum  that  informs 
visitors  about  the  importance  and  often 
irreplaceable  value  of  plants  to  humans 
and  to  the  earth’s  fragile  ecosystem.  Part 
of  George  Washington’s  original  vision 


for  the  capital  city,  the  botanic 
garden  was  established  by 
Congress  in  1820,  making 
it  one  of  the  oldest  botanic 
gardens  in  North  America. 

Dr.  Novy  is  a  plant  biolo¬ 
gist  with  a  wide  range  of 
expertise  in  plant  science 
and  education.  He  joined 
the  U.S.  Botanic  Garden  in 
2012  and  was  appointed  execu¬ 
tive  director  in  2014.  In  this  role,  he 
leads  the  Garden’s  efforts  to  demonstrate 
the  aesthetic,  cultural,  economic,  thera¬ 
peutic,  and  ecological  importance  of 
plants  to  the  well-being  of  humankind. 

In  addition,  Dr.  Novy  oversees  vari¬ 
ous  innovative  partnerships  that  seek 
to  make  plant  science  and  horticulture 
relevant  and  accessible.  These  endeavors 
include  the  Garden’s  highly  regarded 
Landscape  for  Life  and  Sustainable 
SITES  programs. 

Dr.  Novy  remains  an  active  researcher, 
holding  an  appointment  as  a  research 
collaborator  at  the  Smithsonian  Insti¬ 
tution,  National  Museum  of  Natural 


Conservatory  and  Capitol 


History,  Botany  Department.  He  has 
a  deep  passion  for  translating  science 
into  best  management  practices  and 
public  education.  He  has  served  on 
task  forces  and  advisory  panels  for  such 
diverse  groups  as  the  White  House 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality,  the 
Pollinator  Partnership,  and  the  European 
and  Mediterranean  Plant  Protection 
Organization.  ^ 

September  15,  2016 
7:00  p.m. 

Meany  Hall,  U  of  W 

For  free  reservations,  contact 

info@millergarden.org 

First  600  attendees 
will  receive  a  free  plant 


Five  Decades  of 

PLANT  SALES 


Ann  LeVasseur,  who  chaired 
or  cochaired  the  fall  plant  sale 
for  several  years  in  the  1 990s 
and  early  2000s  and  still  vol¬ 
unteers  at  every  sale,  says,  “For 
a  gardener,  there  is  nothing  as 
uplifting  as  visiting  a  nursery. 
The  only  thing  better  than  vis¬ 
iting  one  nursery  is  attending  a 
plant  sale  where  many  nurser¬ 
ies  are  lined  up  in  a  fantastic 
display  of  greenery.” 


Since  1966,  the  first  year  of 
NITS  (then  known  as  the 
Friends  of  the  Arboretum),  September 
has  meant  a  plant  sale.  During  the  late 
1960s  and  the  1970s,  the  funds  raised  at 
the  sale  were  donated  to  the  University  of 
Washington  to  further  the  development, 
advancement,  and  maintenance  of  the 
University  of  Washington  Arboretum. 

In  the  late  1970s  and  the  1980s,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  support  of  the  arboretum,  NHS 
donated  funds  raised  at  the  plant  sale  to 


the  university  to  begin  to  make  the  Center 
for  Urban  Horticulture  a  reality.  For  the 
last  30  years,  the  proceeds  of  the  NHS  fall 
plant  sale  have  helped  fund  horticulture 
education. 

The  fall  sale  this  year  will  again  be  held  at 
CUH,  on  Friday,  September  16,  9:00 
a. m. -3:00  p.m.  In  addition  to  the  incred¬ 
ible  variety  of  plants  to  be  found  from  the 


When  reviewing  the  results  of 
the  plant  sales  of  the  past  50 
years  it  is  exciting  to  see  how 
many  volunteers  have  worked 
on  the  sales  over  the  years  and 
how  many  friendships  have 
been  formed  among  plant  sale  volunteers. 
Although  we  don’t  need  as  many  as  the 
200  volunteers  that  were  needed  in  1967, 
we  are  always  looking  for  volunteers 
the  day  of  the  sale.  Email  info@north- 
westhort.org  to  volunteer. 

Be  sure  to  mark  your  calendar  for  the  fall 
sale  and  get  a  head  start  on  your  2017 
garden. 


20-plus  nurseries,  there  are 
many  advantages  to  planting 
in  the  fall.  You  get  the  benefits 
of  winter  rain  and  a  season  s 
worth  of  growth  while  the 
garden  is  asleep.  You  will  be 
welcomed  in  the  spring  with 
bigger,  more  established  plants. 


Plant  sale  volunteers,  1972 


GARDENnotes 


SUMMER  2016 


President's  Message 


By  Jackie  White,  NHS  President 

Recently  I  was  traveling  home  from  the  NHS  garden 
tour  in  San  Diego.  I  was  seated  next  to  a  young  man 
who  was  designing  a  new  office  space  for  his  company. 

He  had  just  returned  from  a  seminar  on  the  positive 
benefits  of  plant  life  in  the  workplace.  With  great 
enthusiasm,  he  shared  that  plants  significantly  lower 
workplace  stress  and  increase  levels  of  productivity,  prob¬ 
lem  solving,  and  creativity.  In  addition,  he  explained  how  many 
studies  have  proven  the  direct  result  of  improved  clinical  health 
of  office  workers  following  plant  installations.  Sick  Building 
Syndrome  is  a  serious  and  expensive  issue,  and  the  degree  to 
which  interior  plants  can  positively  affect  employee  health  is  an 
important  issue  in  todays  workplace.  We  proceeded  to  spend 
the  next  two -plus  hours  sharing  information  and  photos  on 
the  broad  range  of  plant-design  possibilities  for  interior  space.  I 
had  both  my  iPad  and  iPhone  full  of  photos  from  many  years  of 


NHS  tours  and  classes.  For  me,  it  was  a  special  moment 
to  be  able  to  share  his  exuberance  and  to  offer  the 
wealth  of  plant  ideas  and  suggestions  that  I've  learned 
from  attending  NHS  events.  It  was  also  comforting  to 
know  that  his  new  discovery  of  the  plant  world  would 
bring  a  positive  effect  on  his  life. 

However  you  choose  to  spend  the  return  of  summer,  we 
invite  you  to  attend: 

50th  Anniversary  Speakers  Series 

May  25,  2016  I  July  28,  2016  I  October  26,  2016 

Details  can  be  found  on  our  website  at  northwesthort.org. 

I'll  leave  you  with  this  thought:  There  is  nothing  more  energiz¬ 
ing  than  inhaling  the  tang  of  nature,  pungent  with  the  richness 
of  earth  shuddering  with  life.  The  need  to  return  to  nature  is  as 
natural  as  the  cycle  of  life.  ^ 


Thank  you  to  our  patrons.  The  Wednesday  Evening  Lecture  Series 
would  not  be  possible  without  the  tremendous  support  of  our  patrons. 
Their  generosity  helps  NHS  provide  an  outstanding 
educational  program  for  Northwest  gardeners. 
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Louise  Abbott 
Joe  Abken 
Catherine  Allan 
Emily  Allsop 
Jean  Amick 
Phoebe  Andrew 
Alison  S  Andrews 
Kathleen  Archer 
Janis  M  Arthur 
Barbara  Asmervig 
Annette  Barca 
Marcia  Bartholme 
Douglas  Bayley 
Charlotte  Behnke 
Karen  A  Benson 
Matthew  Berberich 
Jim  &  Suzette  Birrell 
Constance  Bollen 
Sara  W  Bowe 
Alice  Brewer 
Elaine  Brogdon 
Richard  Brown 
Whit  Carhart 
Dawn  Chaplin 
Deborah  Cheadle 


Sarah  Cheng 
Patricia  Church 
Sue  Clark 
Michael  J  Coie 
Stacie  Crooks,  Crooks 
Garden  Design 
Nancy  Daar 
Julie  Davis 
Lynne  De  Merritt 
Tanya  Demarsh-Dodson 
Emily  Dexter 
Gabriele  Dickmann 
Sue  Dickson,  The 
Artful  Garden 
Tina  Dixon 
Anita  Dunn 
Susie  Egan,  Cottage 
Lake  Gardens 
Dominique  Emerson 
Janet  &  Michael 
Endsley 
Ken  &  Cauleen 
Eshleman 
Sue  Ewens 
Natalie  Findlay 


Phoebe  Fine 
Carolyn  Fisher 
Lorene  Edwards 
Forkner 

Marcia  Fromhold 
Carla  Fulton 
Maren  B  Gilliland 
Marilyn  Glenn 
Loretta  Goetsch 
Jeff  Graham  & 
John  Longres 
Greg  Graves 
Faye  Greenlee 
Dorothy  Guth 
Jan  Hadley 
Hale  Landscaping 
Anita  Halstead 
Ellen  Hecht 
Nancy  Heckler 
Deborah  Heg 
Carol  Holloway 
Becky  Johnson 
Steve  &  Suzanne 
Kalish 

Ann  E  Keller 


A  C  Kennedy  Inc  dba 
Kemper-lversen 
Ann  Keppler 
Kat  King 
Karin  Kravitz 
Mary  Helen  Krock  & 
John  MacKean 
Wendy  Lagozzino 
Denise  Lane 
Raymond  J  Larson 
Jeanne  Marie  Lee 
Dorothy  Camp  Lennard 
Ann  Lesan 
Jan  Lewinsohn 
Eva  Long 
Ellen  Look  &  Tony 
Cavalieri 
Toni  Loomis 
Mark  Lyke 
Hans  &  Tina  Mandt 
Judy  Massong 
Gillian  Mathews 
Linda  &  Roger 
McDonald 
Andrea  McFadden 


Becky  McGoodwin 
Meagan  McManus 
Robert  Meadows 
Kathy  Meislahn 
Lindsay  Michimoto 
Dixie  L  G  Mitchell 
Renee  Montgelas 
Maureen  Morris 
Ann  Neel 
Lee  &  John  Neff 
Sue  Nevler 
Mariette  O'Donnell 
Charles  Ogburn 
Lucinda  O'Halloran, 
Spirit  Garden  Design 
Mary  Ellen  Olander 
Sue  Olsen 
Ann  Ormsby 
Chet  Pedersen 
Maryann  Pember 
Vangie  Pepper 
Betsy  Piano 
Susan  Picquelle 
Beverly  Pierson 
Dinny  Poison 
Dixie  Jo  Porter 
Monte  Powell 
Debi  Quirk  & 

Steve  DeMont 
Ravenna  Gardens 
Katherine  Read 
Pat  Riehl 

Stephanie  Rodden 
Jo  Anne  Rosen 
Nita  Jo  &  Randy 
Rountree 


Marilou  Rush 
Liz  Sanborn 
Canan  Savrun 
Seattle  Garden  Club 
Mary  Shane  & 
Charles  Symens 
Pat  Sheppard 
Jean  Skerlong 
Richie  Steffen  & 

Rick  Peterson 
Philip  Stoller 
Nancy  Strahle 
Karen  Swenson 
Walter  Thompson 
Sue  Tong 
Shelagh  Tucker 
Cathy  Van  Dyke 
Eileen  Van  Schaik 
Margaret  Watson 
Cathy  Waymire-Rooks 
Wendy  Welch 
Jackie  White 
Madeleine  Wilde 
Sherri  Wilson 
Marty  Wingate 
Withey  Price 
Landscape 
and  Design 
John  A  Wott 
Jennifer  Wyatt 
Ann  P  Wyckoff 
Kathy  Yerke 
Sharon  &  David 
Yonashiro 
Holly  Zipp 
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